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NARRATIVE. 


iF MEN DO NOT SEE YOU GOD SEES YOU. 


Mr. Ferguson was walking in the country 
one fine warm day in harvest-time, with his 
youngest son, Frank. “Papa,” said Frank, 
jooking wistfully towards a garden by the side 
of which they were walking, ‘‘I am very dry.” 
“ And I too, my dear,” answered Mr. Fergu- 
son; ‘‘ but we must have patience until we get 
home.” 

Frank. There. is a pear-tree loaded with 
very fine fruit; they are Windsor pears. Ah! 
with what pleasure I could eat one! 

Mr. Ferg. 1 do not doubt it; but that tree 
isin a private garden. 

Frank. The hedge is not very thick, and 
here is a hole where I can easily get through. 

Mr. Ferg. And what would the owner of 
the garden say, if he should be there? 

Frank. Oh! he is not there I dare say, and 
nobody can see us. 

Mr. Ferg. You mistake, child! There is 
one whosees us, and who would punish us, and 
justly too, because it would be wicked to do 
what you propose. 

Frank. Whois that, papa? 

Mr. Ferg. He who is every where present, 
who never loses sight of us a moment, and 
who sees our most secret thoughts ; that is, God. 

Frank. Ah! it is very true. I shall not 





. think of it any more. 


Just then a man stood up behind the hedge, 


“whom they eguld not see before, hecause he 


had been sitting down on a grassy slope. It 
was an old man, the owner of the garden, who 
spoke thus to Frank: ‘ Return thanks to God, 
my child, that your father hindered you from 
stealing into my garden, and coming to take 
what does not belong to you. Know, that at 
the foot of each tree there is a trap laid to catch 
thieves, where you would certainly have been 
caught, and perhaps have lamed yourself forev- 
er. But since, at the first word of the prudent 
lesson given you by your father, you have show- 
ed a fear of God, and did no longer insist on 
the theft that you intended, I will give you 
with pleasure some of the fruit that you wished 
to taste.” At these words he went up to the 
finest pear-tree, shook it, and brought back his 
hat fall of pears to Frank. 

Mr. Ferguson would have taken money out of 
his purse to pay this civil old man, but could 
not prevail on him to accept any. “I have 
had a satisfaction, Sir, in obliging your son, 
which I should lose were I tobe paid for it. God 
alone repays such actions.” 

Mr. Ferguson shook hands with him over the 
hedge, and Frank thanked him too in a very 
manly manner; but he showed a still more 
lively gratitude in the hearty appetite that he 
appeared to have forthe juicy pears. “ Thatisa 
very good man,” said Frank to his papa, after he 
had finished the last pear, and they had got 
some distance from him. , 

Mr. Ferg. Yes, my dear; and he is so, no 
doubt, because his heart is convinced of this 
great truth, that. God never fails to reward 
good, and chastise evil actions. 

Frank. Would God have punished me,then, 
if I had taken the pears ? 


child, orders every thing that passe* upon earth, 
and directs events so as to reward good peopie 
for their virtuous actions, and to punish the 
wicked for their crimes. I will tell you an ad- 
venture which relates to this subject, and made 
so strong an impression on me, when a child, 
that I shall never forget it. 

Frank. Ah! papa, how happy I am to-day; 
a pleasant walk, fine pears, and a story besides! 

Mr. Ferg. When 1 was as little as you, 
and lived at my father’s, we had two neigh- 
bours—the one onthe right, the other on the 
left hand of our house: their names were Dob- 
son and Vicars. Mr. Dobson had a son called 
Simon, and Mr. Vicars one also of the name of 
Gamaliel. Behind our house and those of our 
neighbours, were small gardens, separated at 
that time only by quickset hedges. Simon, 
when alone in his father’s garden, amused him- 
self with throwing stones into all the gardens 
round about, never once thinking that he might 
hurt somebody. 

Mr. Dobson had observed this, and repri- 
manded him severely for it, threatening to 
chastise him if ever he did so again. But un- 
happily this child knew not, or else did not be- 
lieve, that one should net do amiss, even when 
alone, because God is always near us, and sees 
whatever we do. One day, when his father 
was gone out, thinking that nobody could see 
him, and therefore that he should not be pun- 
ished, he filled his pockets with stones, and be- 
gan pelting them all around him. Just at the 
same time Mr. Vicars was in his garden with 
his son Gamaliel. . 

This boy had the misfortune to think, as 
well as Simon, that it was enough not to do 
amiss before others, and that when alone one 
might do what one pleased. His father had a 
gun charged, to shoot the sparrows that came 
picking his cherries; and he was sitting in the 
summer-houseto watchthem. Atthis moment, 
a servant came to tell him that a strange gentle- 
man wanted him in the parlour; he there- 
fore left the gun in the summer-house and ex- 
pressly forbade Gamaliel to totch it. But 
Gamaliel, when all alone said to himself, “I 
don’t see what harm there would be in playing 
with this gun a little;” and saying thus, he 
took it up and began to exercise with it like 
a soldier. He handled his arms and rested 
his firelock, and hada mind to try if he could 
make ready and take aim. The muzzle of his 
gun happened to be pointed towards Mr. Dob- 
son’s garden, and just as he was going to shut 
the left eye, in order to take aim, a pebble stone 
thrown by Simon struck him in that very eye. 

The fright andthe pain together made Ga- 
maliel drop the gun, which went off; and, oh! 
what cries and shrieks were immediately heard 
in both gardens! Gamaliel had received a blow 
of a stone inthe eye, and Simon received the 
whole charge of the gun in his leg. Thus the 
one lost his eye, and the other remained a crip- 
ple all the rest of his life. 

Frank. Ah! poor Simon! poor Gamaliel! 
how I pity them! 

Mr. Ferg. They were, it is true, very 
much to be pitied ; but their parents still more 
so, for having children so disobedient and vici- 
ous. After all, it wasa real happiness for these 


two bad boys to have met with this accident. 





Mr. Ferg. The good old man told you what 
would have happened to you. God, my dear 





early punished these children, they would 
always have continued in mischief, whenever 
they found themselves alone ; whereas they ex- 
perienced by this warning, that whatever bad 
actions men do not see, Gad sees and punishes. 
This was therefore a lesson to them to amend 
themselves, and they became thenceforth pru- 
dent and sedate, and shunned doing mischief 
when alone, as much as if all the world saw 
them. And this indeed was the design of Prov- 
idence in thus punishing them; for our merci- 
ful Creator never chastises us but to make us 
become better. 

Frank, Well, that eye and leg will make 
me take care. I will shun what is wrong and 
do what is right, even though I see nobody 
near me. 

As he had finished these words, they arrived 
at their own home. [Children’s Friend. 











MORALITY. 
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From the Juvenile Magazine. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

** Little Ellen’s present looks very beautiful,” 
said Mrs. D. on Christmas evening, turning 
her eye toa rich orange on the mantelpiece. 

“Santa Claus brought me that,” said the lit- 
tle girl. ‘How much he loves little children. 
Do you think, Henry, that if 1 had sat up all 
night, I should have seen him?” ° 

Henry. O, Ellen, there is no such man at all 
as Santa Claus. They only cheat you about it. 

Ellen. Why, yes, there is such a man; and 
he comes down chimney every Christmas eve, 
to bring a present tO good iitue chiidren.  U, 
how many presents he brings! 

Henry. Thatis just as 1 used to think ; but 
I have learnt better now. It’s alla cheat about 
Santa Claus. 

Ellen. No, I am sure it is not; for mother 
told me it was so, and I know she would not 
cheat me; besides, only think how many pre- 
sents he brings to all the children. Eliza 
S**** had a beautiful doll, and a little book, 
and raisins, and sea shells, and a great many 
other things. Charles B***** had a little 
watch, and a little sugar dog, and a book full of 
the handsomest pictures leversaw. And Su- 
san '****, who is always so fretful, you know, 
had a stick. 

Mrs. D.’s eyes were now opened to the evils 
of deceiving children. But she feared to tell 
her daughter of the deception, lest it might de- 
stroy that confidence which Ellen reposed in 
her mother, as a woman of perfect truth. She, 
however, chose the right way, feeling assured 
that God would never bless those parents who 
continued to deceive their children. ‘* Ellen,” 
said she, “‘ your mother did not mean as she 
said, when she told you about Santa Claus.” 

Ellen. Why, mother! I thought you always 
told the truth. 

Mrs. D. Surely, I did very wrong, Ellen, 
and I have no good excuse for doing so. The 
practice is‘socommon, that I did not think of 
the evil arising from it. But this does not ex- 
cuse me; for I ought to have known better. I 
hope, Ellen, that I shall never deceive you 
again upon any subject. ; 

Ellen. I hope not, too; for you told me the 
other day, that deceiving was lying; and thata 








Frank. How so, papa? 
I will tell you. 


Mr, Ferg. If God had not 





person might tell a lie as well by a nod of his 
head as by speaking. 
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Henry. Yes,and my Sabbath School teach- 
er told me that we were sometimes guilty of 
lying even by the looks of our eyes; for wecan 


frequently give such a look as to deceivea per- | 


son. 

Ellen. O, how many lies must be told! 
But, Mother, who brings us all our Christmas 
presents ? 

Mrs. D. (tis your parents, my child. Your 
mother gave you that orange. 

Ellen. ©, how glad Iam; for I love you, 
Mother, a great deal more than I ever did San- 
ta Claus. 

Mrs. D. But, Ellen, from whom do you re- 
ceive all your good things ? 

Ellen had been well instructed by her parents, 
and knew immediately what to answer.— 
‘** From God,” she replied. 

Mrs. D. But you hadthis orange from your 
mother. 

Ellen. Well, God gave it to mother. 

Mrs. D. No, mother bought it of Mr. L***. 

Little Ellen was puzzled. She had always 
been taught to thank God for every blessing, 
even for those which her parents had given to 
her; and she wassure this was right. But how 
to get out of the present difficulty, she could 
not see. 

“Tl tell you how itis, Ellen,” said Henry, 
‘God made it grow on the tree.” 

**O yes,” said Ellen, “‘ why didn’t I think of 
that!” 

Mrs. D. You have hit upon the right 
thought my son; let us pursue it a hittle fur- 
ther. This orange grew in the Indies. It 
was at first a small bud that could hardly be 
seen. When it had grown to its present size, 
it was picked from the tree, with a great many 
others, put intoa ship, and sent to this country; 
and after passing again through several hands, 
and being sold a number of times, it has at 
length come to little Ellen. Now, think, my 
dear children, of the goodness and care of God. 
When this orange was a little bud, who could 
have thought that God was designing it for 
Ellen? Yeu sv it was; he made it grow en pur- 
pose for her, that she might receive it as a 
Christmas present. While it was in the shi 
with thousands of others, God did not lose 
sight of it, nor forget it; he kept it safely; and 
at length, through his kind care, it has come 
to little Ellen.” 

“Why, Mother,” said Henry, “I never 
thought of all that before. I did’nt think God 
would take notice of such little things.” 

‘Don’t you. know,” said Mrs. D. “ what our 
Lord says, about the falling of a sparrow, and 
about the hairs of our head ?” 

Hlenry. O, yes, but I never understood it 
before. I thought that as God had so many 
great things to attend to, he couldn’t stoop to 
small ones. 

Mrs. D. O, my dear children, the Lord is 
a great God, but he stoops even to supply your 
wants; he takes care of the smallest child. 

Henry. Mother, is this the day that Christ 
was born ? 

Mrs. D. I cannot tell you, Henry. Many 
good people suppose that itis; others think it 
is not. 

Henry. I should think, ifthis was the day, 
it ought to be kept differently. 

Mrs. D. It should, indeed, my son. Ifwe 
keep the day at all, it should be with an affec- 
tionate remembrance of Christ. But, instead 
of this, we see men spending the day in shoot- 
ing turkeys, and in gambling; and children 
running about the streets, wishing people “‘mer- 
ry Christmas.” 

Henry. Well, mother, is that wrong for 
children? I always thought it was a very 
pleasant thing. 

Mrs. D. Yes, Henry, it is wrong in many 























respects. In the first place, you wish people 
to be merry. Mirth is a thing very unsuitable 
for a day kept in memory of the Saviour. We 
never find him merry when he was upon the 
earth; and we know that when people are mer- 
ry, they altogether forget Christ—In the sec- 
ond place, you are hardly ever sincere in your 
wishes. Your wish is only a polite way of 
begging. You only wish for a present, or, 
perhaps, to make yourself merry.—In the 
third place, this kind of wishing is profane- 
ness. You remember that “the Lord will not 
hold him guiltless who taketh his name in 
vain.” Now, how many times have you pro- 
faned the name of our Saviour to-day? Per- 
hapsa hundred times. You have spoken of 
him with as puch lightness as though you sup- 
posed him tobe a common fellow: and yet the 
practice has become so common, that you sel- 
dom think of the name of Curis‘: in Christmas. 

Henry. Well, Mother, this is all true, and 
Ihope I shall remember it next Christmas. I 
have done a great deal of wrong to-day. 

Mrs. D. Repent, my son,—look to Jesus, 
and the Lord will forgive you. The Saviour 
made himself poor that we might be made rich. 
He was born in a stable that we might be rais- 
ed to a mansion in heaven. 
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From the Juvenile Magazine. 
JOURNAL OF NEW-YEAR’S. 


“A happy New-Year, Father,” said Samuel 
B.as he sprang up, bright and early, New- 
Year’s morning. ‘‘ Come, Henry, spring! it’s 
skating time.” Henry was up in an instant. 
‘** We'll have fine sport to-day,’ continued Sam- 
uel. ‘QO, it’s keen skating onthe river. Come, 
hurrah!” “ Recollect, boys, to return in good 
season,” said Mr. B. who, although he felt 
much pleased at the joy manifested by his chil- 
dren, was yet deeply solicitous lest some evil 
might occur to them. The boys’ skates were 
in fine order, and away they flew to the ice, 
which was already covered with their school- 
fellows. Time passed merrily for an hour or two. 


p| The air rung with “Happy New-Year!” and 


it was delightful to see the dexterity of the 
boys in gliding over the slippery surface. No 
accident had occurred. ‘There was indeed a 
large place toward the shore, where the ice had 
broken away, but so careful had they been, that 
no one had ventured near it. 

“Come, Samuel, it’s breakfast-time,” said 
Henry, “let us be going.” ‘O! Lam not go- 
ing yet. What de I care for breakfast!” 
‘** Well, I shall go,” said Henry, and so he start- 
ed. ‘‘ Take care, Samuel,and don’t skate your- 
self into thathole.” ‘ I'll look out for Num- 
ber One,” replied Samuel. Henry was soon 
home. As he opened the door, “‘ Happy, New- 
Year to you all, sounded joyfully from his lips. 
‘** A Happy New-Year, Henry,” was returned 
by halfa dozen charming voices. Every coun- 
tenance glowed with pleasure, and each felt 
happy in contributing to the others’ joy. ‘‘ But 
where is Samuel?’ inquired Mr. B. Henry re- 
plied that he left him upon the ice. ‘“ Did he 
not know that it was time for breakfast?” ‘I 
told him that it was, Sir.” 

The family sat down to a frugal breakfast ; 
then rose and gathered around the fireside, to 
send up their New-Year’s offering to the throne 
of God. Gratitude and praise filled the soul of 
Mr. B. as he recounted the blessings of the past 
year; each bosom beat in unison with his own; 
and the holy man commended himself, his wife, 
and children, to the care of their Heavenly Fa- 
ther, that he would guide and protect them 
through another year upon earth, or bring them 
safely to his celestial rest. The Lord, we be- 
lieve, delighted in their offerings, and grateful 
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odours came up before him. O, how happy 
are they who trust in God! In him is the 
fountain of immortal bliss, and at his right hand 
flow rivers of unmingled pleasure. 

After prayer was over, Mr. B.’s first thoughts 
were for Samuel. He walked down to the river 
where he found a large number of people col- 
lected together upon the ice. He crowded jn- 
to their midst ;—a youth had been just drawn 
from the water, nearly dead. Mr. B. looked 
upon him for a moment, and discovered that it 
was his son. Samuel, regardless of danger, 
had ventured too far upon the broken ice. Ix 
an unsuspecting moment the ice parted, and he 
was buried in the waters. Mr. B. had him 
taken immediately home, where, by the kind 
care of his mother, his reason was soon restor- 
ed, and he became again cheerful. But he 
was unable to play, or to accompany his father 
and Henry on a visit to their friends. To 
Henry this was a“ Happy New-Year.” Never 
had he spent aday so happily. Many friends 
were visited: many New-Year’s presents re. 
ceived; and many youthful sports enjoyed. 

At evening, Henry and his father returned 
home. After tea, the family gathered around 
the fire to enjoy the sweetsof social intercourse, 
** Samuel,” said Mr. B. ‘let us see your Christ- 
mas present.” Samuel had been presented 
with a beautiful copy of the Christmas Token, 
and Mr. B. wished to entertain his children 
with it for a short time ; but Samuel had lost it 
in the water. It wasin his hat, and both went 
together tothe bottom. ‘‘ Well, Samuel,” said 
Mr. B. “it is all right. I see in it the hand of 
God. Learn, hereafter, my son, the evils of 
doing wrong. Had you been obedient to your 
father, and returned home ata proper time, you 
had saved, these looses and disappointments. 
Providence, no doubt, designed to punish you. 
Tell us now what was the cause of your falling 
into the water.” 

*« O, Father,” replied Samuel, ‘‘ I have been 
thinking ofit all day. Inthe first place, I be- 
gan wrong in the morning:—I neglected my 
morning prayer. Ithought I had not time toat- 
tend to that, & that once omitting it would make 
no difference, especially as it was New-Year’s, 
When I got upon the ice, I felt quite merry, but 
it was not at all such pleasant happiness as I 
have enjoyed at other times. Soon after Henry 
returned home, Stephen Thornton came down 
to the river. I began to be afraid of him ; for, 
ever since I told that lie to get him punished, 
he has sought epportunities to hurt me. J 
thought, however, that I would keep out of his 
way; so I skated down upon the broken ice, 
till, all at once, it broke, and Jet me right into 
the water. O, Father, you cannot tell how I 
felt. I saw that my own misconduct had 
brought me into all this trouble. I felt that 
God did right. I could not expect he would 
take care of me, when I had not even ask- 
ed him to doit; andI feared he would cal] me 
right to judgment before I had time to repent.” 

*O, how thankful we should be,” said his 
mother, ‘‘that Samuel’s life is spared. Had God 
taken him away in his sins, where had been our 
hope! Learn, my children, never to begin a 
day but with prayer to God. ‘Praying breath 
was never spent In vain.’”’ 

“Father,” said Henry, “do you recollect the 
aneedote of Washington and the Quaker?” 
“No, my son, what was it?” ‘* Why, you 
know, Father, that the Quakers never approve 
of war; so they thought Washington did wrong 
to fight for America. One day a Quaker saw 
Washington in the-woods, alone, engaged in 
prayer. He heard him pray for the success of 
the American army, that the Lord wou!d give 
them the victory. The Quaker was astonish- 
ed. He had never seen a soldier pray before, 


nor even heard of sucha thing. He returned 
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jome, and told his family that he was now sure 
the Americans would triumph; for, said he, I 
have seen their leader imploring the aid and 
blessing of God.” 

« This anecdote,” said Mr. B. “is directly to 
the point. How thankful should we be to the 
Most High, for giving us at that eventful time, 
sucha great, and wise, and Christian man. 
Had not Washington sought the blessing of God, 
or had not God bestowed his blessing, Ameri- 
cacould never have gained her independence.” 

A serious turn being thus given to the con- 
yersation, Mr. and Mrs. B. thought proper to im- 
prove it. ‘The affections of their children be- 
ing lively and tender, and already excited, they 
were solicitous to make a deep and durable im- 
pression of the goodness and care of their Heav- 
enly Father, and they conversed on this sub- 
ject the remainder of the evening. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE WILD ASS. 
This animal is most remarkable for the ex- 





treme wildness of his nature, and his amazing | 


swiftness in running. His height is from three 
feet and a half to four feet, and his colour 
usually is grey. His head appears thick and 
large, with long ears, and his neck bends a 
little, and has a short dark-coboured mane. 
His eyes are extremely fine and sharp-sighted ; 
his back is nearly straight; his tail is long and 
has a tuft of hair at the end of it, and his legs 
are beautifully slender. 

The senses of seeing, hearing and smelling 
in this animal are peculiarly quick. He has an 
almost unconquerable love of liberty, and is so 
very high spirited, that he will not submit to 
man without the greatest reluctance. He there- 
fore avoids the inhabited country, and delights 
in the solitary wilderness, where he may rove at 
ease & with unrestrained freedom. Should he be 
attacked,or any attempt be made to take him, he 
darts off with such astonishing rapidity, as gives 


him more the appearance of flying than running. 


Anecdote.—A grey hound, belonging to Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, chased a Wild Ass, near the 
spot where ancient Babylon formerly stood, for 
nearly three miles before he could overtake 
him. After allowing Sir Robertto survey him 
at a distance of a few yards, he darted off again 
with the quickness of thought, capering, kick- 
ing, and sporting in his flight, as if the chase 
were his pastime. 

Scripture References.—The untameable and 
roving disposition of the Wild Ass is referred 
to by the Almighty as an additional proof of his 
sovereign power in bestowing upon this singu- 
lar animal a determined love of liberty, and in 
giving him the wide range of the wilderness 
and mountains for his habitation. ‘‘ Who hath 
sent out the Wild Ass free? or who bath loos- 
ed the bands of the Wild Ass? Whose house 
Ihave made the wilderness, and the barren 


_ land his dwelling. He scorneth the multitude 


ofthe city, neither regardeth he the crying of 
the driver. The range ofthe mountains is his 
pasture, and he searcheth after every green 
thing.” Job xxxix: 5, 8. He knows noth- 
ing of a driver, because he will not be caught to 
endure bands, nor submit to do any work for 
man; but, relying on his extraordinary pow- 
ers, he fearlessly mocks the pursuit of the 
hunters, however numerous, because he can 
easily escape them. Suddenly the Wild Ass 
will stop in the midst of its career, and gaze at 
its pursuers till they approach, he will then 
kick up his heels and be gone with surprising 
swiftness. Again he will stop, as if daring 
them to make another attempt, and when they 
come close to him, he will dart away like an 
arrow shot from the bow: indeed hé can be 
seldom taken without the assistance of art. 





The desert is the natural habitation for these 
unsociable and untameable creatures, and 
there they rove about to procure food. So 
wicked people in this world as naturally go 
about to seek support for themselves and their 
families by oppression and violence. ‘‘ Behold, 
as Wild Asses in the desert, go they forth to/| 
their work, rising betime for a prey: the 
wilderness yieldeth food for them and for their 
children.” Job xxiv: 5. 

But when such supplies fail, the Wild Asses 
retire to the hills, where the herd flourishes, 
and the water flows. To this circumstance the 
Psalmist alludes when he says, ‘‘ He sendeth 
the springs intothe valleys which run. among 
the hills: they give drink to every beast of the 
field; the Wild Asses quench their thirst.” 
Psalm civ: 10,11. But in eastern countries 
even these resources sometimes fail. The 
mountain herb is scorched up, the springs of 
waier are exhausted, and these animals then 
suffer greatly both from hunger and thirst. Un- 
der such trying circumstances, they seek relief 
on the tops of the rocks, or the summits of the 
highest mountains, to cool the fever which ra- 
ges intheir blood ; and they will stand on these 
neigiits tor hours together, with their heads erect, 
and their mouths open towards the sky, and 
suck in the air to allay their raging thirst, 
while their eyes, for want of nourishment, lose 
their native brilliancy. ‘‘ And the Wild Asses 
did stand in the high places, they snuffed up 
the wind like dragons; their eyes did fail be- 
cause there was no grass.” Jeremiah xiv: 6. 
The prophet of God designs this affecting de- 
scription to represent the dearth with which the 
Jews in his day were afflicted, and to which 
they were brought by their multiplied transgres- 
sions against the Most High. 

Under very distressing circumstances the 
Wild Ass expresses his painful sufferings by 
frequently braying. Tothis Job alludes, when 
his miserable comforters having reproached 
him with complaining without sufficient cause, 
draws from him the forcible inquiry, “ Doth 
the Wild Ass bray when he hath grass?” Job 
vi: 5. No, he then would be silent. So would 
Job have been,if no cause had existed for his 
complaint, but being deprived ofearthly com- 
fort, it was as natural for him to complain as for 
the Wild Ass to bray when without grass to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

The Scriptures refer again to this strange 
animal to describe the state of the natural dis- 
positions with which all mankind come into the 
world. ‘“ Vain man would be wise, though 
man be born like a Wild Ass’s colt.” Job xi: 
12. Self-conceited man fancies himself pos- 
sessed of wisdom, and imagines himself qualifi- 
ed to sit in judgment on the divine proceedings, 
and that he is fully competent to manage his 
own affairs; although, from his impatience in 
gratifying his natural inclinations, itis evident 
that his mind is as rude and untractable as that 
ofthe Wild Ass. This independent disposition 
towards God, is so ungovernable, that it can- 
not be restrained, subdued, or regulated by 
any thing short of the omnipotent power of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Reflections. —Who can give any satisfactory 
reason why the Wild Ass should be so weak 
and harmless, and yet so amazingly untamea- 
ble, and utterly regardless of mankind, as to 
prefer the wilderness and its produce to the 
stable and pleasant food. These unaccount- 
able circumstances should teach us to refer all 
the various works and dealings of God to his 
own good pleasure; and instead of presump- 
tuously censuring what we do not readily under- 
stand, we should rather admire and adore the 
supreme wisdom of God as manifested in all his 
works and ways. 





How strikingly does the wild and untracta- 





— 
ble disposition of this animal resemble the un- 
settled and ungovernable nature of the will, 
thoughts, passions, tongues, and actions of 
mankind. As young persons grow up, they 
show too much desire for freedom from paren- 
tal réstraint and laborious employments, and 
they are fond of liberty to range at pleasure 
wherever they like; these, however, are but 
the privileges of an unservicable Wild Ass. It 
is much better to labour and be good for some- 
thing, than to ramble and be good for nothing. 
They that will not work, but are fond of diver- 
sion, like the Wild Asses in the wilderness, 
must expect hard fare and sometimes no food. 
Jacob was an industrious shepherd, and had 
plenty of good red poitage to spare; but his 
brother Esau was fond of sporting in the fields, 
and was ready ¢o die for hunger. 

God is a watchful observer of the children of 
men. “He knoweth vain man!’ He sees 
that they are born and grow up ignorant, and 
unruly as a Wild Ass’s colt, not yet brought 
into any good service. 

So disobedient youth aspires, 
To gratify its heart’s desires ; 
_ And proudly spurns at wise control, 
As if created from the birth 
To ramble over all the earth, 
Like the Wild Ass’s free-born foal. 


Consider how degraded and worthless you 
must remainin the sight of God, while you in- 
dulge in self-conceit and pride, and give unre- 
strained liberty to your passions and your 
tongues. How very difierent are the thoughts 
and actions of those young persons, who, with 
implicit love and obedience, yield themselves 
to the instructions of the Lord Jesus, who says, 
“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
for [am meek and lowly in heart.” Matthew 
xi: 29. Christ has a yoke of labor for our 
necks, as well asa crown of glory for our 
heads; and this yoke of patient submission to 
his commands, he very properly requires us to 
take upon ourselves now, that we may thereby 
be prepared for wearing the crown of life here- 
after in his kingdom of glory. 
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REVIEW. 


Little Henri, a German Tale. Translated 
from the French of M. Lambert. Portland, 


W. Hyde, 1827. 

This is a very interesting little book of 90 
pages, which all our young readers would be 
delighted to peruse. As they cannot all see it, 
we propose to abridge the story for them; only 
they must understand, that the book contains a 
great many particulars for which we have not 
room. We do not know whether it is a true 
story of real events: or whether it is an inven- 
tion, and put into the form of a story to make 
it more impressive to children. 

Frederick Count Eichenfels and Adelaide 
his wife, lived in an ancient castle, surround- 
ed by forests. They had one only child, little 
Henri, who was an infant in thecradle, and had 
just begun to lisp the tender name of father. 
The Countleft his family and departed for the 
war. Aftera time the Countess had news that 
her husband was severely wounded in battle, 
and she must hasten to him or she would not 
see him alive. She set off in great haste, 
leaving her darling Henri in the special care 
of a girl named Margaret, giving her a strict 
charge never toleave him alone, whether.asleep 
or awake. But one day, while the child was 
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sleeping in his cradle, the servants invited some 
strolling musicians into the house, and had a 
dance. They urged Margaret to go down and 
join them. She refused a long time, but final- 
ly yielded, and so left the little Henri alone. 
After a while she went back to look to him, but 
he was gone! ‘The servants were all alarmed, 
and found that a great many precious things 
were missing. ‘They were in great distress ; 
but all their inquiry and pursuit availed nothing. 
The thieves had escaped, and dear little Henri 
was carried off! 

In the midst of this confusion the Countess 
returned. Her husband’s wounds were snot so 
dangerous as had been supposed ; and when he 
was out of danger, she hurried home to see her 
son. She sprang from the carriage, and ran up to 
his chamber, expecting to embrace her precious 
babe. But Henri was gone, and the servants 
overwhelmed with terror and dismay. The 
Countess fainted, and the hapless Margaret 
would have drowned herself if she had not 
been prevented. But when the Countess recov- 
ered her senses, she went into her chapel and 
poured out her prayer unto God, resigning her- 
self and her child to his disposal. She then 
forgave the unfaithful Margaret, and sent peo- 
ple to search for her lost child, who all return- 
ed without getting the least trace of him. Mar- 
garet became pale and thin by constant weep- 
ing, till one day she disappeared from the cas- 
tle, and no one knew what had become of her. 

It was an old ugly gipsy, that stole Henri 
away, and carried him off a great distance to 
the mountains. ‘There she carried him into a 
Jarge and frightful cavern, where she dwelt 
with a numerous troop of thieves. These 
thieves were glad to have the child of a Count 
among them, that they might show him in case 
they should be attacked, and then people would 
not fire on them for fear ofkilling Henri. But 
at present they concealed himand were very 
careful of his life. There was Henri brought 
up till he was about ten years old. The thieves 
had all the comforts and even the luxuries of 
life, and Henri shared withthem. But he nev- 
er saw the light of the sun, had no instruction 
in any thing good, and associated only with 
these outcasts of society. ‘There was one young 
man, whom a love of gambling had reduced 
to that situation, who had some remains of 
conscience and kind feeling. He took a liking 
to the child, and from him alone Henri learned 
some few things about affection, friendship and 
gratitude. 

As Henri grew older, he wished to know 
where the thieves went every day, and where 
they procured all the good things which they 
brought home. Their refusing to tell him only 
increased his desire to know. One day all the 
troop went out, and left him alone with the old 
gipsy, who had now become infirm. When 
he saw her asleep, he took a taper and pursued 


the dark alley where he alwayssaw the thieves go | Countess Eichenfels, 


out. At last he came to an iron gate, but it was 
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to thethieves. When they returned, and saw 
not Henri, but found their gate fast, they had 
no thought he had escaped, but supposed he 
must have perished in some pit-fall. 

Now Henri was indeed in a new world. The 
heavens and the earth were strange; and so 
were trees and animals, and almost every object 
which he beheld. At length he met a shep- 
herd, who conducted him to the cabin of a be- 
nevolent hermit. Father Menradd received 
the stranger with great kindness, and he spent 


several months under his roof, receiving in- 


struction in the knowledge of the world and in 
the things of God. He was there when winter 
eame on. Now Henri could not tell the her- 
mit his name, or any thing about his family or 
home ; but the hermit intended to make every 
inquiry, and if he could, restore him to his pa- 
rents. Henri hada miniature picture of his 
mother, which the gipsy had stolen, and which 
he took away when he left the cavern. The 
hermit had a dog, called Angelo, whom he had 
taught to run over the mountains, amidst snow 
and ice, to carry help to losttravellers ready to 
die with cold and hunger. He would carry a 
basket with victuals and some reviving liquor ; 
and when the weary traveller revived, he would 
allure and conduct him to his master’s cabin. 
How different was Angelo from the thieves of 
the gloomy cavern. Those guilty men lived 
to plunder and murder their fellow men; the 
dog lived to comfort his master, and save the 
lives of bewildered travellers. 

One evening, Angelo brought to the cabin a 
man ofa fine figure, but pale and thin, and al- 
most dead with fatigue. This proves to be 
Henri’s own father, who, after various adven- 
tures in war had been four yearsa prisoner with 
the Turks; now, on the retura of peace, he was 
going homeward, had been attacked by thieves 
near the mountains and left to perish. During his 
captivity he had not heard from the Countess; & 
even while her letters continued to reach him, 
she had written in deep sorrow, but had not men- 
tioned the loss of their little Henri. He was re- 
turning ; “ but alas,” said he, “ I do not know ifI 
am ahusbandanda father.” He told these things 
to Father Menradd and Henri; but they did 
not know that Henri was his son till afterward. 
In three weeks the Count was able totrav- 
el, and all three set off together, to find if pos- 
sible the parents of Henri, and to learn if the 
Count’s lady and son were yet alive. Meeting 
with a shepherdess near the mountains, the her- 
mit fell into conversation with her, and learned 
her history. She had come from a great dis- 
tance ten years before, to avoid reproach for 
having been unfaithful in the care of a little 
child of her mistress, and remembered it with 
sorrow of heart to that day. The hermit im- 
mediately thought of the lost Henri. The 
likeness of his mother was produced, and the 
shepherdess exclaimed, ‘ It is the picture of the 


my good mistress, the 
mother of the stolen child.”’ The Count too 





locked. Returning, he strayed into one of the | recognized in the same picture the likeness of 
numerous by-paths, groped about a long time, | his wife; andtherefore Henri washis son. The 


lost his taper, and eventually escaped to the 
open air by an avenue which wasunknown even 
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shepherdess, in fact, was no other than the un- 
happy Margarct. 


All now pursued their jour- 























ney together ; and after many days arrived gt 
the castle. They found the Countess in deep 
affliction, but still alive; and she, with wonder 
and thanksgiving, received in one day her long 


lost husband and child as alive from the dead. 
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AWFUL DEATH OF A WICKED WOMaN. 

There was a very wicked woman in the 
alms house, in the city of Philadelphia. She 
was continually asking for strong liquors, such 
as brandy and gin; but the person who had the 
charge of the house refused to give her any. 
She then resolved to escape, and told some of 
her companions she would “ get well drunk that 
night, if she went to hell for it the next day.” 

When the night came, this woman was miss. 
ing, and it was found that she had clambered 
overthe high wall which surrounds the yard. 
The next morning, a search was made for her, 
when, shocking to relate, her body was found 
in a field by the road side, half devoured by 
hogs. It appeared that she had become so 
drunk as to fall down in the street, and some 
person had placed her in the field that she 
might not be crushed by the carriages, and 
she thus came to this dreadful end. 

Our little readers may learn from this, how 
awfully the wicked are punished, when God 
abandons them to their own destruction. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 
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From the Juvenile Souvenir. 
TO A SLEEPING BOY. 

Sleepon! sleep on! beguiling 

The hours with happy rest ; 
Sleep! by that dreamy smiling 

I know that thou art blest. 
Thy mother over thee hath leant 

To guard thee from annoy, 
And the angel of the innocent 

Was in that dream, my boy ! 


The tinting of the summer rose 
Is on that pillew’d cheek, 
And the quietness of summer thought 
Has made thy forehead meek ; 
And yet that little, ample brow, 
And arching Kp, are fraught 
With pledges of high manliness, 
And promises of thought. 


Thy polish’d limbs are rounded out 
As is the autumn fruit, 

And fulland ready is the voice 
That slumber hath made mute; 

And looking on thy perfect form, 
Hearing thy pleasant tone,— 

I almost weep for joy, my son, 
To know thee for my own. 


Sleep on! thine eye seems looking through 
The half transparent lid, 

As if its free and radient glance 
Impatiently were hid; 

But ever as I kneel to pray, 
And in my fulness, weep, 

I thank. the Giver of my child 
For that pure gift of sleep— 

I half believe they take thee, then, 

Back to a better world again. 


And s0 sleep on! If thou hast worn 
An angel’s shining wing, 

The watch that they have lov’d to keep 
Hath been a blessed thing ; 

And if thy spirit hath been here, 
With spotless thoughts alone, 

A mother’s silent ministry 
Is still a holy one— 

And I will pray that there may be 


A shining wing in wait for thee. Roy. 
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